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THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION. 



PEACE HYMN. 

0. E. FAKWELL. 

"Author of Peace," we pray thee 

Let wisdom from above 
Illume our minds and fill our hearts 

With gentleness and love. 
That we may keep thy "royal law" 

And for our neighbor dear, 
Care, as thou, Father, carest 

For all thy children here. 

Bestow on man thy blessed peace, 

Surpassing human ken, 
That he in every land may dwell 

In concord sweet with men. 
Teach vis to imitate thy Son, 

The "Prince of Peace," our Lord, 
And gain our victories by love 

Not by the battle sword. 

And now we pray that blessed time 

Taught in thy word draws near, 
When man to peaceful implements 

Shall fashion sword and spear ; 
And as alone we naught can do 

But on thine aid rely 
Give us, we pray thee, strength to li\ 

In peace and charity. 

That when our Saviour cometh, 

At the last trumpet's sound, 
The living and the dead to judge 

We may in peace be found. 
O may we be deserving, 

When life on earth shall cease, 
To dwell in the divine abode 

Of everlasting peace. 
Boston, Jan., 1891. 



DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 

Sunday, January 11. Preached twice and attended the 
Bible Class at Pigeon Cove chapel, Mass., where I 
preached regularly for two years, 1883-4, while pastor 
at the neighboring village of Rockport. "Notwithstanding 
a driving rain-storm and a dark night, several accom- 
panied me to a union service conducted by Rev. A. B. 
Earle, D. D., at the Rockport Congregational church. 
There was a good audience notwithstanding the storm. 
A solemn, tender sermon on "the unpardonable sin" 
against which our Lord warned his hearers as recorded in 
the three Evangelists, Matthew, Mark and Luke. Mr. 
Earle taught that this sin against the Holy Spirit was 
such despising and rejecting of his offices as would lead 
to his final departure from a soul thereafter hopelessly 
impenitent. Such a soul may be full of all kinds and 
degrees of morality, may be cheerful and hopeful but 
lacks just that which the Spirit does when he convinces of 
sin, righteousness and judgment. It has rejected the 
only means of salvation and will therefore not be for- 
given "either in this world or that which is to come" 
(Matt. xii. 31, 32 ; Mark iii. 29 ; Luke xii. 10). 

The people were invited from the platform and by per- 
sonal solicitation to repair to the chapel for further 
instruction. Slowly at first a few started, others fol- 
lowed till the chapel was perhaps one-half filled. Prayers 
were offered, hymns sung, explanations given, persuasion 
urged by the Evangelist and others. One or two signified 
their willingness to be led by the Holy Spirit. Others 



came forward and gave their hands to the Evangelist or 
to the pastors of the different churches, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Congregationalist, represented. The room was still, 
the attention close, the feeling deep, the "freedom" 
remarkable and the fruit excellent. This meeting was 
perhaps the turning point so far as any " point " was vis- 
ible. (Feb. 16. The pastor of the Congregational 
church mentioned to-day that forty persons had already 
offered themselves to his church for membership.) I had 
seen nothing just like this since 1861—2, and would gladly 
transfer to my readers the vivid impression made upon 
my own mind. That impression was one of thanks to 
God who still vouchsafed such mercies to men. 

Wednesday, January 14. Cave a lecture on Peace at 
the Congregational church, Eliot, Me., by invitation of the 
pastor, Rev. T. F. Millett, whose grandfather, Zebulon 
Millett, was one of the most constant and devout wor- 
shippers at the Baptist church in Leeds, Me., where I 
received my first impressions of religious worship in church 
and Sabbath-school. I became a guest at the very kind 
and hospitable household of George C. Ireland. 

Thursday, January 15. Pastor Millett took me in his 
sieigh over the smooth white snow, to a neighborhood 
prayer-meeting at the house of a Friend by the name of 
Allen, where desks were fitted for a flourishing Sunday- 
school, and where several conversions had taken place 
within the last few days. After a few calls in the neigh- 
borhood, we returned in time for a meeting in the church 
where I lectured the previous evening. 

Friday, January 16. Another delightful sleigh-ride 
reaching into the adjoining town of York. Several calls 
were made with Pastor Millett, one upon Mr. John D. 
Frost, Superintendent of Schools, whom I had not seen 
since our college days at Brunswick. Another good 
meeting in the evening. 

Saturday, January 17. Mr. Abraham Hill of Eliot 
drove me to Portsmouth, amid thickly falling snow. I had 
a pleasant call on Mrs. H. C. Knight, who is deeply inter- 
ested in all benevolent work and whose guest [ was at a 
N. H. State Association 1881. Had a very interesting 
and instructive call on Alexander H. Ladd, a nephew of 
William Ladd. He is enjoying a vigorous old age in 
the venerable mansion which overlooks the broad Piscata- 
qua and is an enthusiast in his love of ancient portraits, 
historic places and hereditary mementos. His sister, 
Mrs. Coues, widow of William Ladd's coadjutor and suc- 
cessor in the peace cause, is still living at a good old age 
in Washington, D. C. I found a clue to some private 
papers and possibly an unpublished memoir of William 
Ladd which I hope may prove valuable. I was shown 
a beautiful meerschaum pipe, William Ladd's companion 
at sea, which he discarded in later years and which he 
gave his beloved nephew at Minot, Maine, when on his 
bridal trip to the renowned farm-house and hospitable 
home of his distinguished uncle. The nephew, like all 
who knew him, was impressed with the genial humor, the 
simple heartedness, the social wit and generous character 
of William Ladd. When a boy he always wanted to be 
at home and especially at mealtime when his uncle William 
was on any of his frequent visits. Among the portraits of 
this honored family those of William Ladd and wife have 
a conspicuous place on the walls of the spacious hall near 
the broad staircase. The venerable clock, the family 
portraits, the well preserved furniture and general style 
of the last century in decoration, as well as the books and 
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brie-a-brac, mark a mansion preserved with veneration 
and loving carefulness. Said Mr. A. H. Ladd, " My 
uncle had the knowledge and foresight which enabled him 
to speak and write things in advance of his own times, 
the truth of which we now see and the facts of which are 
the events of our day." I remarked that William Ladd's 
writings contain most of the arguments still relied upon 
in the peace reform, and the international comity for 
which he labored is approaching realization. "Yes," he 
replied, "war is barbarism and Christian nations are 
finding it out." 

Sunday, January 25. At Kennebunk, Me., a village 
lying on the Mousam river, between the Eastern and 
Western divisions of the Boston and Maine Railroad. Its 
site is lovely, the streets clean ; many of the residences re- 
markable for situation, size and elegance. I arrived last 
evening and addressed a Union meeting in which the Metho- 
dist, Baptist and Congregational churches united. They 
have been holding continued services together during and 
since the week of prayer with encouraging results. The 
pastors are Rev. Geo. A. Lockwood (C), Rev. M. F. 
Palmer (B.) and Rev. F. A. Bragdon (M.). It is one of 
the stormiest of winter days, the snow clean and white 
but so deep as to almost prevent travel on foot. The 
congregation was small in the morning, but the people 
came out on the opened sidewalks and under the clear 
skies at evening. I am the guest of Rev. Mr. Lockwood, 
at the pleasant parsonage occupied several years by my 
deceased friend and classmate, Rev. W. E. Darling, of 
whom even inanimate things at times seemed vocal. 

Monday, January 26. Our afternoon and evening 
meetings were precious seasons of worship. Between the 
services I called on my sick friend Deacon Joseph Tit- 
comb, who is (temporarily I trust) laid aside by a 
painful illness. His heart was with us in the work outside 
the chamber whence his feet were forbidden to go. 
Bro. Bragdon kindly took me to a family where the hus- 
band was confined to his room, but who with his wife 
welcomed religious conversation and engaged with us in 
prayer for a blessing, which prayer was answered. 

Tuesday, January 27. A swift railroad trip of ninety- 
miles brought me to our Boston office for the afternoon 
and the following day. 

Wednesday, January 28. Leaving Boston at 4 p. m. 
I met my engagements to preach at the M. E. church in 
Kennebunk at 7 p. m. Other services of song and prayer 
and brief testimonies seemed to deepen the interest which 
had been gathering since the New Year. 

Thursday, January 29. Afternoon and evening meet- 
ings at the Baptist church. Near the close of the latter a 
highly respected business man avowed his purpose to live 
the Christian life because it was his duty so to do. 

Friday, January 30. A day of special prayer and 
fasting not generally observed by the people of the town, 
but resulting in what to me and others were three very 
solemn and tender meetings. The evening audience was 
the largest we have met and evidences were not wanting 
of some peculiar and blessed influences of the Holy Spirit. 

Saturday, January 31. A restful morning visiting the 
Leather-Board and Leatherine manufactories of which 
Mr. Andrews, an officer of the Congregational church, 
is superintendent. Over one hundred men are employed 
in the novel but useful industry, whereby paper of a 



coarse fibre is turned into a substance resembling leather, 
except that it is not impervious to water. It is used in 
shoe and cotton factories and is growing into favor for 
many articles of common convenience. I left my de- 
lightful work, my kind host and hostess and the new 
friends found in this lovely village at 2 p. m. A call on 
the retired Baptist pastor emphasized that which ap- 
peared at the meetings, namely, that Rev. Mr. Worth 
exemplified the meaning of his name. He seemed an 
unselfish, guileless Christian, content in old age with 
God's ways and only anxious to do good. May his days 
yet be long in the place of his over thirty years of pastoral 
labor. He, like many others, expressed interest in my 
work of peace. 

Sunday, February 1. At South Berwick, Maine, a 
manufacturing village, divided from Salmon Falls village, 
N. H., by a small river, tributary to the Piscataqua. 

I was a guest of Mrs. John N. Burleigh, whose de- 
ceased husband and his father were both members of the 
United States Congress. The view from Academy Hill, 
where the Burleigh mansion looks out from a grove of 
pines in the rear and a park shaded with maples in front 
towards the setting sun, is something to delight in and 
remember. Berwick Academy, which a former resident, 
Mrs. Fogg of New York, has remembered in her will 
with $50,000, is the next building on the left overlook- 
ing the same valley with Garrison Hill near Dover in the 
distance. I was glad to meet Mr. Dickey, the principal, 
and learn of the present prosperity and hopeful future of 
this ancient and honored institution, whose Centennial is 
to be fitly celebrated this year about the first of July. 
The industrial purposes to which the river has been 
turned by the enterprise of Mr. Burleigh and others, are 
fitly crowned and bear fruit in the educational institu- 
tion on the heights which stands related to it as Andover 
does to Lawrence, Mass. It is a village of churches. 
Several of the latter have united since the week of 
prayer, in holding special services under the lead of 
Rev. O, D. Thomas of Massachusetts. I attended a 
mass meeting of the Sabbath-schools at the M. E. 
church at 12.30, addressed by him in a simple, impres- 
sive and moving sermon. I preached a sermon on Peace 
a. m. and attended the Sabbath-school at the Congregation- 
al church where Rev. George Lewis has been for seven- 
teen years the beloved pastor. Mrs. Sarah Orne Jewett, 
the authoress, is a resident of South Berwick. My col- 
lege classmate, George C. Yeaton, Esq., a leading 
lawyer in Maine, resides here. 

A friend drove with me to North Berwick, seven miles, 
passing many substantial farm-houses, with Agamenti- 
cus on our right and near the sea. The Friends or 
Quakers constituted many of the original settlers of the 
old undivided town of Berwick. One hundred families 
have been diminished by death and emigration West, to 
less than twenty, and the three meeting-houses to one. 
Those who worship at the latter at North Berwick, 
united with the Baptist and Free Baptist churches, and 
listened to an address on Peace at the latter place of wor- 
ship, where Rev. H. C. Lowden is the young and ener- 
getic pastor. He .kindly proposed a collection for our 
work which was duly taken. 

As the guest of my dear friends, the family of Timothy 
B. Hussey, I greatly enjoyed a visit and especially me- 
mentos of the Friends Mission at Mt. Lebanon and 
others from the Holy Land, where Mr. and Mrs. Hussey 
have been recently laboring and travelling. Rev. J« 
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S. Hamblen of the Baptist church was kept from the 
meeting by illness, but I enjoyed a brief visit at his home. 
Thursday, February 12. D. L. Moody, whose meet- 
ings in Boston and vicinity I have frequently attended 
and always with interest and edification, spoke to-day on 
the Gospel of Luke as a message of love to all peoples. 
He pleaded for charity as between sects of Protestants 
and for Roman Catholics. He urged the abolition of 
prejudice towards Indians, negroes, Chinamen, Jews and 
all races and appealed to the personal feeling and experi- 
ence of all present for more sympathy towards the igno- 
rant and the lost. 

How completely this presentation of benevolence as a 
personal duty and blessed experience chimes in with the 
anti-war precepts of Christ and the work of the Holy 
Spirit, I need not say. Let this confessed experience of 
some of the saintliest of God's children become as broad as 
the nations and find its way into their intercourse and 
the central obstacle to the world's salvation is removed. 
Why cannot men see that war, that hereditary, national, 
organized and cruelizing hatred is worse in its effects 
than any kind of individual malice? 

Saturday, February 14. The joyousness of this sunny 
day, so long consecrated to sweet St. Valentine, is shad- 
owed by national sorrows. Four of the eight executive 
Departments of our national Government are draped in 
mourning. Justice Field, of the Department of Justice, 
was the first to die. Hon. Win. Windom, the eminent 
and conscientious Secretary of the Treasury, dit d sudden- 
ly at a New York banquet the twenty-ninth ult., at the 
close of an address on finance that excited admiiation 
for its vigor, clearness and candor. Admiral David D. 
Porter of the United States Navy died suddenly at his 
Washington home the thirteenth inst. He was among the 
oldest and best known of the Naval Officers distinguished 
in the lale war. He was an enthusiastic advocate of a 
new navy, corresponding in numbers and cost with that 
of other great nations. Gen. W. T. Sherman died to-day 
at 2.20 p. m. Not quite a year since, I sat by his side at 
table with a number of his most distinguished associates 
of the Army and Navy. When we rose to separate, after 
a familiar and delightful chat on a variety of subjects, a 
veteran of ninety took Sherman by both hands and said, 
" General, I cannot tell you how glad I am to have met 
you once more. We shall probably never meet again in 
this world." "No," said Sherman, " we may not, but I 
hope we may meet in a better one." Though twenty 
years the junior of his friend, Sherman has preceded him 
to the invisible world. Frank, genial, unaffected, as 
loyal to his friends as to his country, gifted with an inci- 
sive and excursive mind, a loving heart, a facile pen and 
an eloquent tongue, General Sherman was as remarkable 
a civilian as he was a soldier. The grief at his departure 
is as genuine and almost as universal as was occasioned 
by the deaths of Garfield, Grant and Lincoln. General 
Sherman was not accustomed to put a distressing truth in 
gingerly words. He had every reason to know the na- 
ture of war. He wrote to the mayor of Atlanta, when 
requested by him not to bombard that beautiful city till 
the women and children had been removed, " War is 
cruelty, you cannot refine it;" and to the young men of 
Ohio, "You want to see a battle? I will tell you what a 
battle is. It is Hell." Like Grant, General Sherman 
learned by experience to hate war. 

Now will come the showy naval and military funerals 
by which war strives to gild and glorify itself in its heroes. 



They cannot hide what George Fox called in Cromwell's 
case, " the waft of death." The favorite declaration of 
eulogists that great men " can never die," is set off and 
made striking by the extravagance of the words. All men 
see and the dearest friends soon realize that such are 
indeed dead. Posthumous fame is uncertain but may 
follow them. But the ear of death is dull, the eye is shut ; 
the once active brain throbs not through tongue or pen ; 
the lips give no kiss. O, inevitable death ! Thou art the 
end of much that we know and love, whatever faith we may 
have in a life to come. Showy funerals by which sympa- 
thy is manifested ostentatiously ; highly wrouaht eulo- 
gies and the discourses of some preachers on heavenly 
scenes and hopes may serve to disperse inevitable sadness 
and gloom. But if they minister to vain-glory and there- 
fore break the natural and legitimate influence of bereave- 
ment as a teacher of humility, patience, experience and 
faith, they are to be avoided. Something of a public 
exhibition of grief seems unavoidable. But O, that this 
people might see through all tinsel and tawdry, the deeper 
lessons of time's brevity, man's mortality and the utterly 
unsatisfactory nature of this world's applause. Death 
that has lately been busy beyond precedent with the fam- 
ilies of our great officials— including those of the Secre- 
tary of State and the Secretary of the Navy — is not here 
to be unnoticed, its lessons unimproved. May God sanc- 
tify to the entire people the recent visitations of the 
" last enemy." 

Monday, February 16. Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
pastor of Henry Ward Beecher's church, Brooklyn, editor 
of the Christian Union, of New York, whose ordination 
at Farmington, Maine, 1859, preceded my own by only 
one year, addressed an audience chiefly of ministers in 
Pilgrim Hall on "How may we best promote spirituality 
in our churches." "Spirituality," said Dr. Abbott, "is 
the ability to perceive and receive God. To promote it 
we must have (1) God in ourselves. (2) The Bible must 
be to us God's- word. (3) The church is the body in 
which God's spirit dwells. As teachers of religion we 
are to seek spiritual power, not so much for what it will 
achieve, as for what it is. We are to use the Bible, God's 
revelation of himself, to reveal Him to our hearers. The 
church ought never to become a mere club or organization 
for convenience, comfort or collaboration. Christ is to be 
formed in each Christian ; the Spirit of God to be incar- 
nated. It is the office of one believer to manifest God's 
courage ; another his righteousness ; a third, the divine 
justice ; a fourth, heavenly wisdom ; a fifth, God's patience, 
etc. Thus 'the whole Deity is known.' Spirituality, 
then, is best promoted by the revelation or manifestation 
of God, in and by us." 

It is not that we lack human teachers if our city does 
not learn. D. L. Moody, Joseph Cook, Phillips Brooks 
are all addressing immense audiences daily on subjects 
the most personal as well as profound that the human 
mind can consider. But with all our privileges and 
opportunities I do not see that the world's onflowing tide 
of folly, avarice, prodigality, vice and crime is interrupted, 
except by here and there a surface ripple. Men have 
faith in " society," in wealth, in stimulants, in smartness, 
science, strength, war, progress, heroes, etc., but mani- 
fest little of that faith that works by unselfish love, over- 
comes " the world," and makes prevalent the Kingdom of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Sunday, Feb. 22. Birthday of Washington, "first in 
peace," is that which we should emphasize in his character. 



